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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, AS AN INTERPRETER OF 
HUMAN LIFE. 


First Prize Essay, by Epwarp D. Lyon, '76, or N. J. 


“Is not the human heart deeper than any system of philosophy ?” 

‘ Man intuitively entertains a faith in his essential immortal- 
ity. What other spiritual insight he may have lost in the fall 
from Eden, he has at least this divine assurance left him that 
this life is not all, but that a future existence awaits him when 
he shall drop his fleshly garment, and Elijah-like depart from 
earth. It has been a prevailing belief among nations that the 
happiness or woe of a future existence depended upon the 
manner of living in the present life; hence life, this journey 
from the cradle to the grave, assumed an aspect of practical 
importance, and all men both wise and ignorant have indulged 
in speculations, vainly attempting to solve the enigma of life 
and its various relations. 
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The judgment of most men is far from infallible. Each 
forms his judgments from his own nature, his individual sym- 
pathies or lack of sympathies, his prejudices and happy or 
unfortunate experiences, the variety of his means of observa- 
tion, and, indeed, by his own peculiar mental vitality. It is 
the prerogative of men of high genius to have been so rounded 
in their mental and spiritual natures as to see more clearly 
and truly than most mortals, and the riddles of life have thus 
been partly revealed to us poor, confused humans. To inter- 
pret life, to paint humanity as it is, to let one half of the world 
know how the other half lives, has been the worthy object of 
our best novelists; and in proportion as they have let the 
philanthropy of their heart and the fairness of their reason 
balance each other in passing judgment, they have accom- 
plished their aim. Charles Dickens is deservedly admired for 
the degree of success he has attained; Thackeray and George 
Eliot have most admirably depicted English life ; yet in breadth 
of judgment, keenness in detecting motives and individual 
traits, in grace and refinement of style and treatment, few, if 
any, have surpassed Nathaniel Hawthorne. If genius consists 
in having a soul so sensitive as to feel the oppressiveness of 
the mysteries of sorrow and joy that have weighed down 
humanity in the past and present, and in having a mind so 
comprehensive as to interpret and express these mysteries in 
a surpassing manner ; if in the combination of a woman's heart 
with a man’s intellect we find genius, then was Hawthorne a 
genius. We gather from his works that the predominating 
characteristic of Hawthorne was his intense sympathy for 
humanity, together with an irrepressible longing to solve those 
many problems of life which a mind such as he possessed must 
either solve or be hopelessly cast down. Hence we see how 
he is ever working on the problem of sin, putting it in new 
lights, as if to satisfy himself as well as his readers. Eminently, 
it was Hawthorne's mission to interpret human life; and the 
more we study the characters he portrays, the more we are 
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impressed that he has read life correctly, kindly and fairly 
balancing the force of circumstances with an original nobility 


of character, forgetting to appreciate “ no remorse that might 
co-exist with error, even if powerless to avert it, nor the proud 
repentance that should claim retribution as a meed.” 

While the world looks upon itself in its physical attributes, 
judging of humanity according to its animal characteristics, it 
is cheering and elevating to listen to one who, with so much 
of high genius, reads for us that hidden life of man, that alter- 
nately placid or surging sea of the emotions, appetites, and 
dispositions, which control man’s outward actions. Moreover, 
since human nature is the same to-day as in the past, in inter- 
preting the life of the present day, Hawthorne tells us the story 
of humanity. Hawthorne speaks of himself as possessing 
“that quality of the intellect and the heart which impelled me 
(often against my own will, and to the detriment of my own 
comfort) to live in other lives, and to endeavor—by generous 
sympathies, by delicate intuitions, by taking note of things too 
slight for record, and by bringing my human spirit into mani- 
fold accordance with the companions whom God assigned me 
—to learn the secret which was hidden even from themselves.” 
We feel that Hawthorne is truthful, that he means all he says. 
So completely are words the servitors of his thought, that his 
clear and penetrating thinking is always clothed in words sim- 
ple, and exhaustive in their fitness. Words with him did not 
suggest thoughts, but his thoughts gathered words, and his 
knowledge of English is so good that we can depend upon his 
saying what he means. 

Hawthorne, like all great writers, wrote with a purpose. 
The moral idea of life is displayed in all he says; yet not 
obtrusively, but he introduces it with that delicate tact that 
makes it all the more effective, since it is unconsciously imbibed 
and appropriated by the reader. In reading human life Haw- 
thorne confines himself almost exclusively to the emotional 


side of man’s being. It was his peculiar province to intelli- 
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gently understand and give voice to the passions, and to those 
conflicting, enigmatical feelings that all experience, but few 
can definitely describe. In the words of Lessing, “ He gives 
a living picture of all the most minute and secret artifices by 
which a feeling steals into our souls ; of all the imperceptible 
advantages which it there gains, of all the stratagems by which 
every other passion is made subservient to it, till it becomes 
the sole tyrant of our desires and aversions.” While Haw- 
thorne’s characters lack what we might term the bulk of ordi- 
nary mortals, yet he does not fall into the errors of Carlyle 
and Emerson who make men demigods, nor has he the realism 
of the Greeks who look upon man merely anatomically. Haw- 
thorne portrays man as he is; and to live among Hawthorne's 
creations for an hour is to breathe a purer atmosphere, which, 
though partly ideal, seems all the more intensely real, since 
true living to us imperfect creatures must possess more or less 
of the ideal. 

Man’s fall in Eden is a great reality to Hawthorne, and 
taking this as his starting point, he uses sin as an “ open 
sesame” to the problems of life, truly perceiving that sin tests 
the life, and in following the insidious workings of sin he is 
led to the darkest, and thus negatively to the purest truths of 
life. Remembering then that sin is his theme, we may under- 
standingly follow Hawthorne as he interprets human life. In 
Hawthorne's * Scarlet Letter’ we have the most marked display 
of his powers as a psychological writer. He is here the 
pathologist, giving us the diagnosis of sin, that deadly disease 
of stricken humanity. The Scarlet Letter reads like an 
allegory of sin; it looms up before us like a picture of Rem- 
brandt, with the gloom of eternal shadows lightened with a 
dull-gold light such as, after an evening storm, the sun sends 
streaming about the towers and the highest tree-tops of a city. 
Life is here in its sable tinge, heavy with an awfulness that the 
soul sometimes feels in dreams, when some dim horror is felt 


to be approaching from an interminable distance, always 
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approaching yet never quite reaching us with its appalling 
spell. Hawthorne here reminds one of the painters Corregio 
and Giorgione ; he combines the chiaroscurist’s powers of the 
one, with the poetic tenderness and mysterious sadness of the 
other ; without the sensuousness of Corregio, yet with all the 
poetic passion of Giorgione. He displays his characters in 
all the intense mystery of glowing light and shade, yet he 
always adds a gentle attribute that softens and makes them 
sympathetic human beings to whom we feel allied. 

The Scarlet Letter, as has been said, reads like an alle- 
gory of sin. The woman with the scarlet letter upon her 
breast, Hester Prynne, represents sin working upward to 
repentance with an ultimate design of mercy and beneficence. 
The minister, Arthur Dimmesdale, represents sin in its tor- 
turing action upon a sensitive nature. The physician, Roger 
Chillingworth, represents sin in the aspect of revenge. The 
beautiful Hester Prynne as a punishment for her sin is com- 
pelled to wear in public the ‘lurid letter’ upon her breast. 
In silent agony she performs her daily duties, steeling herself 
to endure the public gaze of scorn. Through penitence she 
becomes resigned to her lot; keeping her heart warm with 
kind human charities administered to the sick, she comes 
finally to look for mercy, and life again assumes its beneficent 
aspect. Yet this was not attained till shame and despair had 
taught her their stern and often maddening lessons, and had 
subdued her proud spirit. The minister conceals his sin in 
his heart, and there it remains to rankle and torment him. 
It debases his naturally pure nature to the level of the lowest, 
giving him intimate sympathies with the sinful, and endowing 
him with “a sad persuasive eloquence” that could affect the 
most hardened. This one concealed sin continues to exercise 
its evil tendency, till he feels that he is wholly perverted, and 
as Hawthorne remarks, “ The infectious poison of that sin had 
been thus rapidly diffused throughout his moral system. It 
had stupefied all blessed impulses, and awakened into vivid life 
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the whole brotherhood of bad ones.” His health begins to 
fail under the torture that his sensitive soul can no longer 
endure, and either madness or death awaits him. He finds 
rest only when he confesses his sin and places his trust in the 
Eternal Mercy. The learned physician, husband of Hester, 
stooping to a refined revenge, “ violates in cold blood the 
sanctity of a human heart,” and Hawthorne pronounces this 
“the blackest of all sins.” Working into the confidence of the 
minister who had wronged him, he deliberately meditates the 
ruin of a soul; but in tantalizing his victim he loses his own 
proper attributes of humanity, and becomes an insidious fiend. 

A fourth character in this book must not be left unmen- 
tioned. It is Pearl, the weird child of Hester. Hawthorne 
aptly describes her as having the “ waywardness of an April 
breeze.” Pearl is purely a creation of Hawthorne's genius, an 
idealization of his own. In her lightsome, elfish nature one is 
reminded of Fouque’s Undine, and like Undine she needed 
humanizing, but unlike Undine it was accomplished through 
grief and not by love. Pearl acts the part of retribution, con- 
tinually reminding the mother of her sin, and at the same time 
helping her repentance. Inthe Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne 
designs to teach that a man who has sinned must repent and 
confess his sin before he can find relief. Hawthorne’s com- 
ments throughout the book are true: “ The breach which 
guilt has once made into the human soul is never, in this 
mortal state, repaired.” “ To the untrue man, the whole uni- 
verse is false.” “ No man can wear two faces without finally 
getting bewildered.” “The holiest among us has attained 
but so far above his fellows as to discern more clearly the 
Mercy which looks down, and repudiates more utterly the 
phantoms of human merit, which would look aspiringly 
upward.” “All the light and graceful foliage of one’s charac- 
ter is withered-up by the red-hot brand of sin.” 

The characters in the Scarlet Letter are distinct persona- 
tions, new creations in literature ; bnt we shall find in Haw- 
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thorne’s succeeding works that he has dealt largely in com- 
panion pictures ; with the exception of a few leading person- 
ages he has aimed to place the character of an old acquaintance 
in new lights as modified by varied circumstances and positions 
in life. In the ‘ Blithedale Romance’ we have Hester Prynne 
repeated in the large-hearted queenly Zenobia ; the physician 
assumes a new aspect in the mesmerist Westervelt, and fanciful 
Pearl is allied to Zenobia’s sister Priscilla, “‘ whose impalpable 
grace lay so singularly between disease and beauty.” Haw- 
thorne’s broad deduction in the Blithedale Romance is, “ It 
is really impossible to hide anything in this world, to say 
nothing of the next.” 

‘The House of Seven Gables,’ the most pleasingly satis- 
factory of Hawthorne's books, is written to illustrate the 
mischief that the wrong doing of one generation brings into 
successive ones. The coloring of the characters is brighter 
than is Hawthorne's wont, and the hopeful views of the lovable 
Phoebe and the manly daguerreotypist almost balance the 
gloom cast by the hereditary guilt of the old Pyncheon House. 
Hawthorne shows in this picture of life how the mean and 
trivial form a part of the noblest characters, or as he pithily 
puts it “ Life is made up of marble and mud.” 

Hawthorne's other prominent book is the fanciful romance 
of The Marble Faun. Though ofan airy unreality through- 
out, and with that mocking illusiveness of a romance that 
leaves the reader unsatisfied, yet the reality of the quasi- 
faun’s love, and the consequent sin of murder leading to a 
development of an intellect, give’ substance and meaning to 
the Romance. The central figure of the Marble Faun Romance 
is the charmingly grotesque Donatello, the quasi-faun, a being 
compounded especially for happiness, yet one “ that cannot 
suffer deeply, and therefore but half enjoy.” Donatello’s love 
for Miriam accords well with his happy animal nature, but 
when he murders Miriam's enemy the shadow of sin casts so 
dark a gloom into his heretofore happy existence, that we 
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wonder how he lives at all But Hawthorne intends to show 


us how sin may rouse and humanize the character, bringing 


nto play the sympathies of the soul, just as grief enriched th 
character of little Pearl in the ‘ Scarlet Letter. Slowly th 
intellect and soul of Donatello begins to temper his thinking 
and actions ; “ remorse, gnawing into his soul has awakened 
it; developing a thousand high capabilites, moral and intel 
lectual, which we should never have dreamed of asking for, 
within the scanty compass of the Donatello whom we knew 
Through sin, then, Donatello has gained an intellect and a 
soul. Hawthorne now throws in the gratuitous conjecture, 
“ Is sin, then—which we deem such a dreadful blackness in 
the universe—is it, like sorrow, merely an element of human 
education, through which we struggle to a higher and pure 
state than we could otherwise attain? Did Adam fall, that 
we might ultimately rise to a far loftier paradise than his ? 
We may well, like the pure Hilda, shrink in horror from such 
a belief. If sin distinguishes our nature from the angelic, 
heaven protect us from a further education of the same. Th 
man who has sinned is like a mended vessel, which is always 
weak in the place once broken, and it is only when he leans 
on the Power above him that he is preserved from farthet 
harm. Sin is, indeed, a test of one’s character, but we know 
that he who endureth to the end shall receive the reward. 
Similarly, in the ‘ Blithedale Romance’ Hawthorne gives us 
the problem of love and hatred. “It is a curious subject of 
observation and inquiry, whether hatred and love be not the 
same at bottom. Philosophically considered, the two passions 
seem essentially the same, except that one happens to be seen 
in a celestial radiance, and the other in a dusky and lurid 
glow.” We cannot, or rather we dare not agree with Haw 
thorne. If love ‘ happens to be seen in a celestial radiance, 
we must grant that it is its own heavenly drapery, as well as 
is the ‘dusky and lurid glow’ the distinctive mark of hatred 
in their essential 


While the dove and the hawk are advers« 
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natures, While truth is opposed to falsehood, while virtue differs 
from vice, we must believe in the essential opposition of love 
and hatred. The one fills heaven with light, the other invests 
hell with gloom. 

Che most obvious truth that Hawthorne reads in human 
life is that a man, who prides himself on his intellect, who 
cultivates his mind to the exclusion of his heart, dehumanizes 
himself, and commits an unpardonable sin; a sin against his 
own nature, which thus partakes of the character of destiny, 
and cannot be excused. “ The heart, the heart,—there was 
the little yet boundless sphere wherein existed the original 
wrong of which the crime and misery of the outward world 
were mere types. Purify that inward sphere, and the many 
shapes of evil that haunt the outward, and which now seem 
our only realities, will turn to shadowy phantoms and vanish 
of their own accord ; but if we go no deeper than the intellect, 
and strive, with merely that feeble instrument, to discern and 
rectify what is wrong, our whole accomplishment will be a 
dream.” This Hawthorne clearly illustrates in Ethan Brand 
searching for the unpardonable sin, in Septimius Felton seek- 
ing the Elixir of Life, and in * Lady Eleanore’s Mantle.’ 

We have spoken of Hawthorne as a chiaroscurist. He 
does not paint shadows merely, although the shadows pre- 
dominate as if to heighten the fairness of the light. Some of 
his stories are as cheering as others are depressing. The sun- 
light shines as mirthfully at one time, as it grows melancholy 
at another. We find in his writings the brightness of summer 
as well as the mellowed soberness of autumn. The easy 
gracefulness of his thought at times comes to us like the very 
elixir of playfulness. ‘ His beautiful depth of cheerful feeling 
is the very poetry of mirth,” says Mr. Whipple. His broad 
love for humanity is everywhere apparent, showing that he 


bel ieves 


* The better part of human nature sleeps, 
Not dreamlessly, but as with fettered limbs, 


Pining for freedom in a prison vault.” 
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What could be more delicate than his remark on the appetite 
of the Inspector of the Custom House, “ There were flavors 
on his palate that had lingered there not less than sixty or 
seventy years.” In ‘ Septimius Felton,’ Septimius says to the 
loving Rose, “ Rose you have convinced me that this is a 
most happy world, and that Life has its two children, Birth 
and Death, and is bound to prize them equally ; and that God 
is very kind to his earthly children ; and that all will go well.” 
The Marble Faun Romance is richly seasoned with cheering 
sayings, as “ It is the surest test of genuine love, that it brings 
back our early simplicity to the wordliness of us.” Hilda 
dwelling in her tower with her doves, lighting the Virgin's 
lamp, is as pure a picture of innocent maidenhood as author 
ever sketched. Well have some believed that the delicacy of 
Hawthorne intended the doves to represent Hilda's pure white 
thoughts which are to fly abroad and purify the people. 
Hawthorne continues “ It seems to me that there is no chasm, 
nor any hideous emptiness under our feet, except what the 
evil within us digs. If there be such a chasm, let us bridge it 
over with good thoughts and deeds, and we shall tread safely 
to the other side.” In no writer do we find a happier philoso- 
phy than Hawthorne gives us in the story of ‘ David Swan.’ 
Thus he concludes this gem of a story : “ Sleeping or waking, 
we hear not the airy footsteps of the strange things that almost 
happen. Does it not argue a superintending providence, 
that while viewless and unexpected events thrust themselves 
continually athwart our path, there should still be regularity 
enough, in mortal life, to render foresight even partially availa- 
ble ?” 

We are at once prepared for Hawthorne's views on immor- 
tality. His opinion of the connection of the soul and body 
was by no means that held by Bain and the materialists of the 
present day, as is proven by his remark on the aged Custom 
House Collector: “ If his notice was sought, an expression of 


courtesy and interest gleamed out upon his features; proving 
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that there was light within him, and that it was only the out- 
ward medium of the intellectual lamp that obstructed the 
rays in their passage.” There are many conclusions in the 
logic of materialists that we feel contain more than the prem- 
ises warrant ; the logic of psychology is yet in an unsettled 
state, and we find the penetrating intuitions of genius often 
keener than the long drawn deductions of the so-called scien- 
tist. To argue that the mind decays with the body is like 
saying that there is no force in the steam that might be in- 
cased in a worn-outengine. The steam cannot move an engine 
with clogged valves and broken wheels though the boiler be 
full to bursting ; so the mind may be desirous of acting, but the 
wasted exterior cannot be influenced how hard soever the 
mind may struggle. Pasta, the prima donna who once thrilled 
all Europe with her powers, in her old age, for a charitable 
purpose, essayed to sing an Opera in whose thrilling tragedy 
and lyric sweetness she had once been queen. The Opera 
House was thronged to greet her; she stepped upon the 
boards in spirit the queen of her early triumphs, but in out- 
ward appearance she was a haggard old woman, whose dreary 
aspect flowers and her youthful dress served but to heighten. 
Her voice no longer obeyed the musical spirit that would 
guide it; yet once, she gained control of the wasted frame, 
and the vast audience for one moment caught a glimpse of the 
sublime spirit superior to the entrammeling clay. So Haw- 
thorne speaks of the Collector who, in his prime, had been a 
warrior : “ I could imagine, even then, that under some excite- 
ment that would go deeply into his consciousness—roused by 
a trumpet peal, loud enough to waken all his energies, that 
were not dead, but only slumbering—he was yet capable of 
flinging off his infirmities like a sickman’s gown, dropping the 
staff of age to seize a battle sword, and starting up once more a 
warrior.” Hawthorne discloses the mystery of Life and Death, 
by pointing to a grave. “‘ Joy! joy!’ he cried, throwing his 
arms towards Heaven, ‘on a grave be the site of our Temple ; 
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ind now our happiness is for eternity!’ Gloom, symbolic of 
all earthly sorrow, might no longer abide there, now that the 
darkest riddle of humanity was read.” “ God be praised, were 
it only for your sake, that the present shapes of human exist- 
ence are not cast in iron, nor hewn in everlasting adamant, 
but moulded of the vapors that vanish away, while the essence 
flits upward to the infinite.” “ Our Father only knows whether 
what outward things we have possessed to-day are to be 


snatched from us forever. But should our earthly light be 


leaving us with the departing light, we need not doubt that 
inother morn will find us somewhere beneath the smile of 
God | feel that he has imparted the boon of existence, never 
to be resumed.” 


Hawthorne's interpretations of life would succinctly tell us, 


Its own venveance | ry right makes right 

We cannot expect him to give explanations of all the 
secrets he reads in human life. Interpreting life consists largely 
in finding merely the facts of human nature; and we must be 
satisfied with them as facts, since they are of such a kind as 
can only be explained by stating that they are a part of our 
nature. As Mr. Lewis states in his * Problems of Life and 
Mind.’ “ We can give no better reason why we ought to 
care for the welfare of others—suffering from their suffering, 
rejoicing in their joys—than why sugar is sweet to the taste.” 
It is vain to attempt to attempt to express the subtile beauties 
and graces that give the charm and complete the harmony of 
Hawthorne's writings. Like works of true genius they are 
permeated with an inexpressible beauty that is peculiarly their 
author's own. One who has read Hawthorne's works and not 
found his sympathies quickened, his heart acquired a greater 
adaptation, and his manliness elevated, may know that his car- 
nal spirit needs to be roused by sorrow and pain ere it becomes 


humanized, which is the lesson Hawthorne designs to teach. 
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if The mark of genius is the engendering of mighty thoughts, 
e original, or made novel by the fresh crucible of his own warm 
' mind ; and whether these thoughts be expressed in marble, on 
the canvas, or in the book, they are alike in their meaning to 
8 humanity They startle and impress, warm and elevate, 
' restrain and spiritualize, and at once proclaim the nobility of 
' the mind whence they originated. Nature claims these gifted 
ones as peculiarly her own, and leads them in flowery by-paths 
unknown to other men; she discloses to them the realities, 
t whose symbols only they may in turn display to us. _ Especially 
{ was this true of Hawthorne whose sympathetic soul felt the 
r spirit of things, and whose pure delight was “ to let his mind 
vo hand in hand with the mind of a sinless child. 
on 
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Safe from the dismal night 


noment brief, and thet 


(dut at another casement, 


And into the darkness aga 


So seems our life, O kin 
And if Christ can into the darkness 
(ne beam of brightness brin 
Perish the gods of yore! 
And the God of the Galilean 
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the God whom we 
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COMUS. 


Milton derives his conception of the character of Comus 
from the old myth of * Circe,’ but he enlarges on the legend 
and includes the appetites as well as the passions in his pic- 
ture of vice. Comus is the offspring of Circe and Bacchus 
and combines the favorite vices of both parents in his charac- 
ter. 

Che poem is closely allied both in structure and spirit to 
the ancient Greek drama. [schylus appears in the essentially 
lyric form of the composition, and the chaste beauty of Comus, 
its freedom from the exaggeration and the voluptuous spirit 
of contemporary poetry, is partly due to the Greek models 
which the author chose for imitation. The Originality of 
Milton's conception has been much mooted by critics. The 
arcadian and sylvan elements are credited to Italian sources. 
Peele’s ‘Old Wine’s tale’ is ransacked for the plot, the idea 
and many of the circumstances were suggested by Fletcher's 
‘ Faithful Shepherdess,’ and even Ben Jonson of Fleet Street 
comes in with his coarse “belly god” for a moiety of the 
praise. It is to the credit of Milton that he could draw from 
all these sources, and a multitude of others, and yet maintain 
the highest claim to originality. He grasped the spirit rather 
than the form of the Greek and Italian poetry. While the 
productions of contemporary poets are more or less successful 
efforts to reproduce the outward form as well as the spirit of 
their models, Milton never sinks to the level of a mere imita- 
tor. His pages are crowded with gems of thought culled from 
foreign mines, and there is scarcely a line in Comus to which 
an antiquarian might not find something akin in the literature 
of other times. But the pervading and informing spirit of an 
author's work is the true test of originality. The paradox is 
true that the more deeply we imbibe the spirit of an author 
the more free we are from mannerism. In this sense the 
youthful author of Comus was Spenserian in many of his lead- 
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ing characteristics. He drew in common with his fellow bards 
from that source of all that is sweetest and purest in English 
poetry, but he alone succeeded in grasping the lofty concep- 
tion, the high moral aim and the pure christian enthusiasm of 
his model. ‘The inspiration of both was a moral inspiration. 
But Milton followed the guide of Spenser only so far as the 
latter harmonized with the individuality of his own genius. 
Nowhere is this better illustrated than in Comus. The Plot 
of Comus is laid amid precisely those circumstances which so 
delighted the soul of Spenser, but the product is radically dif- 
ferent in conception, structure and expression. The concep- 
tion is equally as exalted and more simple, the structure is 
more elegant if not so claborate, and the expression chaster if 
not so sweet. Comus stands unique among the products of 
the English muse for calm dignity of versification, moral ele- 
vation of sentiment, and freedom from the slightest taint of 
sensuality. Milton used the creations of Tasso, Fletcher, and 
Jonson in the composition of his incomparable poem, but rose 
far above the spirit of their authors. He fell in with the com- 
mon practice of his age in writing a masque and introducing 
Arcadian scenery, but his ideal world was far above the fairy- 
land of Fletcher's Pastorals ; it was sterner, nobler, purer, and 
his practical world towered in its grand proportions above the 
ideal realms of his brother bards. He collects material from 
a multiplicity of sources, but it is only the brick and mortar of 
the structure. His own master hand alone is able to rear the 
“thing of beauty” which claims the tribute of our admiration. 

The first peculiarity of structure that impresses the mind 
in viewing Comus is the fact that though designedly a play, it 
is essentially undramatic in form as well as in spirit. The 
true dramatic genius has power to step outside its individuality 
and speak only through the characters of the play. Its crea- 
tions have a distinct personality of theirown. Dramatic genius 
in its highest form is only compatible with a universality of 
mind which can comprehend and individualize the most oppo- 
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site feelings and passions from stand points as various as the 
motives that impel men to action. Milton’s genius was ego- 
tistic. It belongs to the Wordsworth rather than the Shakes- 
pearian order. Self expression is therefore his necessary 
expression. Dramatic yreatness was, in the nature of the case, 
impossible to Milton, and it may be said of Comus or Samp- 
son Agonistes as it was of “ Prometheus Bound,” that “ As a 
play it is absurd but as a chorus it is above praise.” It is 
essential in order to appreciate Comus clearly to apprehend 
this distinction. Much of Dr. Johnston's savage attack seems 
to be attributable to a misconception on this point—viewed 
simply as a play his strictures are, in the main, formally just 
and discriminating, but in view of the real spirit and intent of 
the poem they are shallow and captious. Johnston set about 
to critigise Comus on the same principles which he would 
apply to Macbeth, or Hamlet. But the appreciative critic of 
Milton, Wordsworth or Tennyson requires as a qualification 
for his labor a sympathetic insight into the characters of the 
men themselves. Milton has little genius for passion, charac- 
ter or action. Like the eagle he dwells above in his native 
heights and droops when forced to descend into the lower air. 
He sits apart and communes with his own lofty soul, and in 
Comus, notwithstanding the change of personages, “ it is 
Milton who sings or declaims all the while, sometimes, of 
course, on one side of the argument and sometimes on the 
other, and not it may be without changing his attitude and 
the tone of his voice, but still speaking only from one heart, 
from one ever present, ever predominant constitution of being.” 

The masque written in praise of chastity, is the noblest 
tribute to the loveliness of that sve gua non of virtues in the 
female character, ever penned by human inspiration. It is at 
the same time a noble protest against the gross self-indulgence 
of the times. Milton firmly and religiously believed that the 
pillars of the moral universe rest upon virtue, and that if a 
man but be loyal to conscience he is armed with a panoply 
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sufficient to “quench all the fiery darts” of temptation or 
external violence. Virtue conquers by its own inherent 
majesty ; but self indulgence is moral ruin. The character of 
Comus is doubtless an embodiment of the vice and profligacy 
of the times. The Court revels are probably but little exag- 
gerated in the foul orgies of his rout of retainers. Milton's 
moral indignation against the immorality of his times expresses 
itself in his delineation of vice. Comus personates the two 
forms of sensual indulgence, drunkenness and wantonness, in 
their most repulsive form. The effects of sin in debasing 
character are imprinted upon the faces of its votaries and each 
appears in the countenance of the animal he most resembles. 
In this Miltén allegorizes better than the Greeks; their con- 
ception of sin was too narrow and not seductive enough. — In 
Milton's age the tendency was to paint vice in more attractive 
colors than it really deserved. Ben Jonson presented Comus 
as the god of gluttony crowned with garlands and sang his 
praises in Bacchanalian songs, Fletcher so mingles the color- 
ing of his portraits as to leave it doubtful whether he sympa- 
thized with virtue or vice. But in the argument between 
Comus and the Lady, Milton brings darkness and light into 
startling proximity, and the repulsiveness of the one hightens 
the loveliness of the other by the mutual contrast. If Milton's 
object was to show the insinuating nature of temptation he 
certainly fails in the attempt. But it seems obvious that he 
aimed rather to expose the utter fallaciousness of the ordinary 
pleas for a life of sinful pleasure. The clear logic of truth 
explodes all the glittering sophisms of vice, and the Lady 
turns with noble scorn from the proffered cup. The majesty 
of conscious purity is a shield from which the darts of Comus 
fall blunted and broken at his own feet. What a fine satire is 
this whole passage on that coarse stupidity which fails utterly 
to apprehend the motives of a virtuous mind. Milton views 
vice and virtue from a subjective standpoint, and in all his 
delineations he aims rather to present sin in its nude ugliness 


than in its seductive power over the mind and heart. 
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But Milton has immortalized himself in this poem, by his 
lofty conception of female purity. It is characteristic of a 
noble minded man to have a lofty ideal of the gentler sex 
Milton's ideal combines christian delicacy with Roman severity 
Che Lady in Comus is neither Lucretia nor the Madonna but 
a mingling of the qualities of both. Fletcher has thrown 
around his Amoret a witching charm and an atmosphere of 
tenderness which Milton's ideal lacks, but the moral atmos- 
phere in which Amoret moves is immeasurably lower and she 
occupies a correspondingly low plane of womanly dignity and 
moral beauty of character. Milton's estimate of woman in an 
age of almost universal profligacy is Wordsworthian in its 
purity and elevation; critics may ransack English literature 
from Spenser to Tennyson without finding a nobler example 
of womanhood than the Lady in Comus 

Dr. Johnston indulges in ill-judged ridicule of the dialogue 


between the two brothers, one of the finest passages in the 


poem, on account of what he calls its improbability. To one 
who enters heartily into the spirit of that noble passage mere 
probability must be a very insignificant consideration. True 
poctry obeys a higher law ; it bears the prerogative of genius 


and in transcending ordinary rules is no anarch but follows a 
nobler god-given inspiration. The poet here aims to show the 
comforting and sustaining power of faith in the hour of deep- 
est sorrow Che elder brother in his praise of chastity kindles 
in enthusiasm till nothing but the exalted language of Plato 
seems a fit dress for his thoughts. No mind susceptible to the 
charms of the highest poetry but will exclaim with the younger 


brother 


Milton introduces into this noble poem, the divine element 
in the person of the Attendant Spirit. He comes as the mes 
senger of love and interposes for the deliverance of virtuous 
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souls in the hour of extremity. He acts simply in the charac- 
ter of friend and adviser and never resorts to supernatural 
power until ordinary agencies become of no avail. Milton 
presents more sensible and christian views of divine Providence 
in Comus than are expressed in most of the poetry of his age. 
According to the fashion then in vogue Jupiter hurled his 
thunderbolts directly or called in some giant or monster to do 
his behests. The prevalence of this fashion in English poetry 
is directly traceable to Spenser, who introduced into his alle- 
gorical poems the dragons and satyrs of Italian romance and 
constructed his world on the model of a bygone age. 

Comus has by common consent been classed with lyric 
rather than dramatic poetry. As such it is the most perfect 
and beautiful product of Milton's genius. For sustained ele- 
vation of sentiment and expression it has no rival in English 
poetry. Its versification is singularly sweet and musical. 
Nothing that afterward came from his pen has equal elegance 
and finish. Several passages rise in moral elevation to a level 
with Paradise Lost. In every quality except sublimity it is 
worthy of comparison with that immortal epic. That Milton 
at the age of twenty-four should have written such a master- 
piece is amazing, but genius follows no law of development ; 
it overleaps years at a single stride, and not unfrequently breaks 
upon the astonished gaze of mankind with the suddenness of 
a meteor flash. Milton's genius was no evanescent flash, but 
the day whose morning broke in the splendor of Comus closed 


in the grander and more divine radiance of Paradise Lost. 


A. 
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Vinive of the Stubents. 


{This department of the Lit. is intended to represent the opinions of the 


students upon current college topics, and is open for free and fair discussion to 


{ 
I 


disputed questions Eps. ] 


the advocates of both sides « 


SUNDAY POLLING. 


It seems rather strange but it is a fact that there area 
number of students in every college who entertain the idea 
that there is a standard of morality in college different from 
that existing in the outside world. This standard of morality, 
we regret to say, is so flexible that its laws instead of govern- 
ing the individual, are controlled by the individual, and may 
be twisted and turned into whatever shape best suits his own 
capricious wants and wishes. 

Che followers of this system are divided into two schools 
on the question of Sunday Polling, namely, (1) the Utilitarians, 
(2) the Necessitarians. A noteworthy peculiarity of these two 
schools is that instead of being in deadly hostility, one towards 
the other, as is the case with most modern sects of philosophy, 
they form a kind of mutually supporting and reciprocal admi- 
ration society. Let us, for a moment, examine the theory 
which each school upholds and, if possible, show the error 
therein contained. 

The Utilitarians are those who declare that they study on 


Sunday for the improvement of their minds. We would just 
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ask them seriously to consider whether they ever think of 
polling Latin, Greek, Mathematics or any other study on Sun- 
day during the term or when they are home on a vacation and 
have no examination hanging over them like the sword of 
Damocles. We venture to say that all thought of intellectual 
improvement in this way, at such times, has entirely vanished 
from their minds. In practice, therefore, they do not fully 
carry out what they profess. Apart from this, they affect 
ignorance of the fact that they virtually set aside the worship 
of God and deify the intellect. This is an evil which can never 
be excused and must ever be condemned. Improving the 
mind is a good thing, but He, who said “the seventh day is 
the Sabbath of the Lord thy God,” never intended this day to 
be used for the glory of any one but himself. 

We come now, secondly, to the Necessitarians or those 
who, using as their watchword, “ necessity is an excuse for all 
things,” say “we are obliged to study Sunday during examina- 
tion week, in order to escape that bane of the student's college 
course, a condition.’ But whence arises this necessity ? 
Most certainly from neglect of duty during the term. Now 
we ask these persons whether, after considering the matter 
fairly and squarely, they can conscientiously maintain that 
neglect of duty is an excuse for Sunday polling. Again, these 
men make a fallacious attempt to shield themselves from the 
charge of Sabbath breaking by saying “ we acknowledge it 
would be wrong to poll for gvade on Sunday but we are not 
working for this but only to get through.” We, however, 
insist upon it that every man in college is polling for grade. 
Those who are just concerned about passing and nothing 
further are studying for grade. They are not ambitious for a 
high standing as some others are, but that does not alter the 
fact of the case. We call, therefore, upon the students who 
have heretofore engaged in this practice, carefully to abstain 
from it in the future. 

We would also impress upon the faculty the importance of 
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never putting an examination on Monday, if it can possibly be 
avoided, and certainly never to put one in the morning of that 
day. This will greatly aid in counteracting the evil from the 
fact that most of those who poll on Sunday are only anxious 
to pass decently and hence will give no more time to the sub- 
ject under consideration than is actually necessary to secure 
this end. They will consequently cease studying Sunday, if 
they have time to go over the ground on Monday. Let stu- 


dents and faculty then unite in suppressing this evil. >. 


OUR GOVERNMENT. 


In the last number of the Lit. we gave as forcible expres- 
sion as possible to the extreme views with reference to our 
government entertained by not a small class of men in College. 
In the prese nt article it is our object to call the attention of 
that class of men to some material modifications which their 
views must undergo in order to become in any degree rational. 

Phe positions there assumed are not well taken, much less 
well sustained. For, in the first place, the ground itself is both 
faulty and poorly covered and, in the s¢ cond place, the defences 
are weak and illy provided. 

Compulsory attendance upon chapel is, we admit, at best 
but an apparently uncomfortable method of securing proper 
moral training ; but so is the correction which a parent admin- 
isters to his child. The institution which ignores a rigid moral 
training is as seriously at fault as is the father who neglects to 
reprove and correct his wayward children ; and whatever else 
our chapel exercises may do, they at least serve to keep con- 
stantly before us the idea of that morality without which, as a 
factor, no education can be said to even aim at completeness. 
The man who is aiming at usefulness, and not the mere selfish 
gratification of a personal ambition, must surely feel that this 
moral idea serves to strengthen any fixed purpose upon which 
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he has decided ; and the opinion of any other class is not worth 
the breath expended in its utterance. The candid observer 
must feel compelled to admit that those institutions which 
either totally ignore religious training or leave it to the dis- 
cretion—or rather indiscretion—of their students—( sage * 
youths, truly, to be left to their own judgment in such a matter) 
—instill but little of the earnestness of purpose which charac- 
terizes the majority of the students of those institutions where 
it is a part of the regular course. It makes but little difference 
what boys from seventeen to twenty-one may think of means 
which older and experienced heads use for their advantage, 
provided those means be in themselves morally right. Whether 
or not these means are right should be the question, if any, to 
attract the attention of those who clamor for self-government ; 
the question of expediency must be left to their elders and 
superiors. As the moral rectitude of the means has never 
been questioned, our malcontents cannot do a better thing 
than keep quiet upon the subject 

As far, however, as concerns the system upon which our 
examinations are conducted we feel compelled to sustain the 
position taken by the body of the students. While by no means 


agreeing with the insinuation that our governors are not partic- 


g 
ular to instill in us a sense of honor, we most respectfully suggest 
that the method by which they strive to do so is at fault. rhe 
fear of punishment is, perhaps, a strong preventive of wrong 
doing, but prospective, moral and social degradation in the eyes 
of one’s fellowmen and the loss of one’s self-respect are both 
stronger and eminently nobler means to the same end. It is no 
excuse for our system that it is in use at Oxford, Cambridge and 
Queen's College, Belfast, for those institutions may be mis- 
taken as readily as we or any one else. Moreover, it is not 
true that the pledge system cannot be successfully introduced 
here. That system is universally used throughout the South, 
and that student who disregards the sanctity of his pledged 


word is unmercifully and irretrievably tabooed. In the history 
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of the University of Virginia, but one such case has been 
known, and why the same system cannot be as successfully 
used here we are ata loss to imagine. Surely Northern youth 
is as honorable as the Southern, and a principle of honor which 
prompts honorable action in the one ought to prompt it in the 
other rhe tone whith pervades the institutions following 
this plan is healthy in the extreme, and the idea of deceit in 
examinations is both surprising and repulsive to their students 
Che mere fact that it is a subject of conversation—nay, be it 
said to our shame, of frank admission—among us is almost 
inconceivable to them. Does not this simple fact argue soeme- 
thing? Most assuredly, and that, too, one of two things,— 
that youth at the North is either wrongly trained or is naturally 
dishonorable. Surely the latter cannot be the case 

But this is the only point upon which we feel justified in 
agreeing with the spirit of the previous article, and while agree- 
ing in this one premise we do not sanction what seems to be the 
conclusion aimedat by the men there represented. Granting the 
positions there taken, it is not a legitimate inference that because 
the Faculty does not do right the Students are justified in doing 
wrong ; and denying those positions the conclusion aimed 
at is doubly at fault. That “ two wrongs do not make a right” 
has passed into a truism, and apart from this consideration a 
proper sense of manhood (which so many affect) and self- 
respect—not to say decency —should impel everyone to use 
his most strenuous efforts to correct what he characterizes as 
a disgraceful state of affairs. That insubordination is “ot the 
means seems to us to be patent. The Faculty will always 
grant a respectful hearing to all complaints 

Moreover, the law is made for transgressors and they only 
are intended to come under its penalties. Did every man 
consider himself an offender he might reasonably chafe under 
the imposition of a government which aims solely at the pun- 
ishment of the guilty. It would be scarcely rational to do 


away with the laws of a nation on the ground that there are 
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so Many virtuous men who revolt at the idea of being placed 
under the same government as the vicious ;—the former 
neglecting to notice that such government is solely for their 
own elevation above and protection against the latter. 

While feeling, then, that affairs might be bettered in some 
respects we do not sanction the extreme opinions of those 
who merely retard the progress they should aim to guide, nor 
do we justify conclusions which would entirely destroy all 
respectful subordination and only increase unjustifiable dissat- 
isfaction,—(we say unjustifiable because the means for its cor- 
rection are ready at hand.) It is to be hoped that all parties 
concerned will take into careful consideration the few hints 
which have been imperfectly thrown out. We have tried to 
vaguely suggest to our governors that there may possibly be 
flaws in our government, and we have endeavored to hint to 
our fellow students what we feel to be our duty under all cir- 
cumstances. We have chosen our method of doing this for 
reasons which every one must understand and will, we hope, 
appreciate. 

That the decisive steps in a thorough amelioration of the 
inter-relations of the Faculty and students may be shortly taken 
Is Our earnest hope, and to produce such a result was the aim 
of these two articles. In conclusion, let us observe that this 
second article is to be understood as in no sense apologetic or 
even explanatory, but that it is simply the completion of an 
original design which we have not altered, either from a change 
of opinion or because of a late interview with three learned 


and respected gentlemen J. D. 
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WHATEVER Is WORTH doing at all is worth doing well, and 
whatever is worth attempting, even if it cannot with certainty 
be accomplished, is worthy also of the best efforts to attain 
We beiieve this is just as true of a body as an individual, and 
it applies with its full force to Princeton College in its relations 
to the Inter-collegiate Literary Contest 

We have before said that there is prevalent in College an 
indifference to this whole matter which will be to us by no 
means a wellspring of influence and public respect. For a 
college to set up a list of prizes in connection with other insti 
tutions, and then to furnish not even a respectable array of 
candidates for honors, seems to us to display either a lamenta 
ble lack of foresight, or an utter disregard of public opinion, 
or an unconquerable tendency to dormant inaction. Some 


men regard the whole thing as a sort of boys’ play, and for 


this reason have forborne to participate We confess that it 
has from the beginning scemed to us to be a far better likeness 
¢ 


of a scene from the life of an active, ambitious man, with its 
innumerable direct pittings of man against man, and mind 
iwainst mind, than a counterfeit of any frivolous recreation 
We do not believe that any man can go through the contest 
in Mental Science, for example, and then say it is mere child's 
play But however this may be, we are, as a college, com 
mitted to the opinion that the enterprise is‘a good thing, and 


we wish to repeat from our January number, that to withdraw 
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from the contest entirely, acknowledging either that our men 
have not enough college pride to strive to support our college 
reputation, or that we as a college have changed our opinion, 
were far better than to remain a sort of negative member of 
the Association. Two annual contests have passed, to which 
we have sent five men only, although it was in our power to 
send a dozen or more to the various examinations, who would 
have been a credit to our college and our instructors. We 
should judge it to be incumbent upon the committee who have 
in charge the management of our preliminary contests, to see 
to it that the opportunity of entering for the appointments is 
offered to and it may be even pressed upon all available men. 
Let every one know how and when to act in the premises ; 
let all be invited, even if it be by personal solicitation, to con- 
tend. We venture the assertion that we can send to New 
York next Fall a full quota of strong men. All that is lack- 
ing is to find them out and induce them to go. 

But furthermore, we feel it to be folly to decide beforehand 
and once for all that only one contestant shall be permitted in 
any branch, and that he shall be the Fellow in that branch. 
Not all Fellows are willing to contend; some wish to leave 


the country immediately after graduation, and some are com- 


pelled for various reasons, to postpone their post-graduate 
studies a year or more The Fellows are not always the 
strongest men. And besides all this, there are usually two 


prizes offered at each examination, and two competitors allowed 
from each college. What can be more unreasonable than to 
lay down such an inflexible rule as the one above mentioned,— 
to say that none but Fellows shall contend, when we are in 
doubt as to whether fellowship men individually can serve, 
when we are also in doubt whether they are best able to serve, 
and when we know that we are entitled to twice as many com- 
petitors as we have Fellows to send? The only proper way 
is, without question, to throw open the preliminary examina- 


tion to the whole of the two upper classes, and deciding it 
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upon the single issue of fitness, impartially and without regard 
to the question whether the man holds a fellowship or not. 
Princeton has pursued, in respect to this whole matter, a 
course which appears most inconsistent. Entering the Asso 
ciation as one of the original founders ; she favored the estab 
lishment of an oratorical contest, with the avowed desire of 
making this merely a stepping stone to competition in other 
higher branches. And yet, having made the additions she 
sought to the number of studies in which examination was 
held, the oratorical contest, of all the most mechanical in its 
action, the most Unsatisfactory in its results,—the one in which 
the contestant is enabled to display the least of thought, of 
ability, and of culture, is the only one in which she has had a 
full representation. In the past two years, we have had three 
speakers, which is all we were allowed, while in all the othe: 
seven or more branches together we have had but two com- 
petitors. It would be completely in accord with our past con- 
duct to let the next year pass without paying any attention to 
the examinations in Latin and Mental Science, recent additions 
to the list, and ones made by our seeking and with our 
approval. It is folly for us to urge the extension of the field, 
then to derive no advantage from such extension, and yet this 
is just what we have been doing. We sincerely hope the 
committee will take this matter in hand, and if there is any 
possible way of arousing us from our apathy, let it be imme 
diately employed. If there is none, a respectable position 
outside the pale would be infinitely preferable to the anomal- 


ous one which we now hold within 


CAN WE Not have the college library open for the drawing 
of books more than a single hour each day during this third 
term,—say at noon and three o'clock, P. M.?) The number 
of men who are engaged in boating or base ball and who ar 


thereby prevented from attending the library at the present 
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hour of noon is larger than might be imagined—as many as 
one hundred men being at the canal or base ball grounds when 
the season has begun. Nor is it altogether a laughable mat- 
ter that the college should consider in this way the boating 
men and others, first because of the short time which an hour 
affords for a walk to the canal, a row, and return—and it is no 
longer for the base ball players—much less when one quarter 
of that hour is taken up with going to and from one’s room 
and securing a book, with the number of little delays included 
in it. Then again, as we have said, the large number of men 
who would be accommodated lends a serious aspect to the 
proposal and we would feel more hesitancy in making this it 
the library was closed at all other hours at present, but Mr. 
Vinton being at his desk at three o'clock each day would con- 
fer a favor upon many of his friends if, twice a week, he would 


throw open his desk at that hour for the letting out of books. 


WE ENTER A strong protest against the awarding of four 
prizes upon the Lynde debate. This we believe is the one 
sentiment of those who are appointed and of those who have 
a prospect of it. Who would have thought of giving eight 
prizes to the fifteen Inter-collegiate orators last winter—yet it 
is hard to put the finger upon the circumstance which causes 
the difference—in principle. Among eight, better to be one 
of the six unrecognized, each of whom is presumably third, 
than to be an acknowledged fourth, aside from any pecuniary 
consideration. Then, the chagrin of being one of the four 
unfortunate ones, and there must be those four, will be very 
bitter, while in the other case the holders of third and fourth 
place will feel that they have simply “ made” seventy-five dol- 
lors or so, reducing the competition for those places to a mere 
matter of labor and wages. Why not bulk the prize money 
in two awards, the winners if which will both by intrinsic 
honor and by such recognition of that honor be ‘Ae debaters 


of their class 
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st er one id. hence, we might with considerable show of reason look to 
the larger planets for the earlier stages of the development of this planet ; to 
the smaller ones for its future stages in that development Before proceeding to 
the history of the earth written in the heavens ‘ with the pen of iron and the point 
of a diamond’ Prof. Proctor enlarged upon his theory of the growth of worlds 
We find that in the train of those comets which we have observed there follow 
mumerable meteors These comets too are all of the smaller size ‘Why not 


then.’ says the Professor, ‘ reason that these meteors follow in the train of all the 


comets only in vaster numbers’ and that the sun is now fed in this way? Return 














ing to the development of the earth, he read its early history in Jupiter and Saturn 
Jupiter has an atm phere which is dist ed by the tremendous commotion going 
oni the planet Saturn represents ; latter st oe but is swe pt by the terrific 
storms of our ve gical ves 
In Mars he saw the near future of the earth The water of Mars is disap 
pe nd it is becoming unfit for habitation This will be the next stage in 
th I's history In the Moon is prefigured the death of this world, when it 
wi | I 1] thi ugh space an un nh bite l vd dreary waste The 1} pearances ol 
henomena on the moon w h suggested vegetation in Tycho, and consequently 
, mosphere on the surface, was quietly dismissed as an effe light and 
Many authorities 1 n stronomical world were referred t we noticed 
that they belon | largely to one school thinkers rhe o chool of astrono 
mers, such as the Herschels and Stephen Alexander were not much as men- 
‘ We wer especially surprised tha 2) Alexander was n mentioned 
un whom no living man has a more thorough and accurate acquaintance witl 
LaPlace’s theory Since o, the Doctor was in the udience e might have 
done him the poor mplimen mentioning his name Prof. 1 tor showec 
too, a lamentable ignorance o1 W suppression of the trut] He gave four 
heories to account for the disapnea of the water from the moon, but did 
t vive a filth and one far better than either of the four On the whole we con 
sider the lecture good popular lecture, full of much valuable iniormation rich 
in new and original ideas, and permeated with the man’s egotisn It was illus 
trated with the Stereopticon which was m nipulated by Prof. Brackett and How 


After the lecture Prof, Proctor was introduced to Dr. Alexander, and the two 


carried on | te an interesting conversation and were the center of a circle of 
students eager to hear what the Doctor said They were amused and not a little 
delighed with his success in cornering Mr. Proctor Hle showed a familiarity 


with the subject of the lecture which surprised the lecturer himself 


Phe reputation of Princeton s} reads abroad over the land. A Senior from 


old Monmouth on being asked by an old lady if he went to “ school’”’ at Prince 


ton replied “ Yes.” “* Well,” said the old lady, “ where is this here Princeton 


school lrenton or Atlantic City ? Exit Senior, in horror. 
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THE GAME OF DRAW; OR, THE PEDDLER’S REVENGE 
ACT Il 
SCENI O Ryan's Ba m, Fish-Hawk Hotel Enter chorus of Fresh 
men and Sn , el iii dan tround table im centre, singing 


CHORUS 


Maria little agnum habel 
lo triumphe ! 


S-s-s! Boom! Ha! 


Dennis and Steve pugnam habel 


lo triumphe 
S-s-s! Boom! Ha! 
Johannes and Tomasso have just gone along : 
lo triumphe ! 
S-s-s! Boom! Ha! 


Michael and James have just gone along 


(ver the fence ts out! 
All ** sid. uta la Col. Denny and Mark Twain 
Slow and solemncholy musi as of dying &ittens et gui alti Enter Fohann 


Von Gardner, Signor Tomassa Q., and W. S. Pavran (all pulling down thew 
parti-colored vest A smell of Buchu ts heard. 

Fohan Where hast thou been, Tomasso ? 

Signor 7.--Hic! Getting drunk 

W. S. P.—So well thy words become thee as thy breath ; 


> 


They smack of whiskey both: Johan, whence come you 


Fohan.—From bartering apples in Reunion, sire, 
Where Micky Boyles doth break the Senior's sleep, 
As once I did myself for want of work 
Methought I heard a voice cry * Sleep no more 
Gardner does murder sleep; the beerish sleep, 
Sleep that wears off the whirling haze of win 
The breath of each day’s life, sore labor's bath, 
Balm of swelled heads 

Signor 7.—Johannes! | do perceive that thou art (hic!) full 


W. S. P.—O ye Gods! Von Gardner full? No, no, no, no; Tomasso! say not 
so fempt me no more or else I may do that I shall be sorry for 

Signor 7:—Pshaw ! Get thee to a nunnery! Gnaw a file and flee unto the moun 
tains of Hepsedam, where the lion roareth and the whangdoodle 
mourneth for her tirst-born ! 

Fohan Sh—! I smell a voice! "Tis Micky on his nightly watchings on the 


' There’s a knocking at the outer gate ! Come, 


gs 


Palatine Let us away 
come, come, COME, COME! 
(Exunt omnes doing a triple clog Enter James de Covert on one leg, 


4 


through window 
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z (Gazing at a spittoon in cornet How sweetly the gas light rests upon 
this bank Here will I lay me down and rest. 
Draws spittoon behind door and lies down to sleep.) 
Very peculiar music as of wind ina knot hole Enter Michael du Boy 
Fosepheus a-Powell, and Fames Odoriferous After sundry nods and 


winks they sit down and commence to play cards 





Micha Th-th-th-that’s my trick! 

Fame "Tis not; “tis mine. 

Michael Aha! sayest thou s-s-so ? 

Fosephus ng up on a chair 1! Ve call me chief; and ve do well 
to call him chief who for 4000 long years has walked the streets of 
Princeton and expounded the American Eagle’s Last Will and Testa 
ment to every form of man or beast the broad empire of Mercer could 
furnish, and who never yet has told the truth During this speech 
Fohannes, Signor Tomasso, and W. S. P. enter hina And yet 
I was not always thus! A drunken man ‘mid still more drunken 
brutes! (Johannes kicks chair from under him and Josephus reclines 
upon a soft knot hole in the floor 

Fohan Josephus 24 Powell, thy time has come I] say that thou art drunk 

VWicha Th-th-th-thou liest ! 

Johan Aha! Insulted! 

Micha Yea; by my troth and bearded face, I do spit on thee, call thee cut- 
throat, dog, unconscionable itinerant vender of California, Mexican 
apples of doubtful age and uncertain origin and 

Fohan I'll hear no more! Draw, villain, and defend thyself! 

Draws soda bottle from his pocket and aims at Michael who faints in 
the arms of Jas. Odoriferous. Josephus springs into the crowd 

Fosephu Pause!!! When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary 


for mortals to join in combat, it were well to pause and _ reflect 
rherefore we the bummers of Princeton town, in O’ Kyan’s Bar-room 
assembled, do hereby solemnly declare that the only way to setile this 
thing is by a game of draw and a bottle of rum. What's the use of 
having a game of draw, if we don’t play? I tell you we'll stand up 
for it! We must stand up for it! 
Omnes (aghast) Wuh! Fa-a a-ah! 
Michael.—O ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 


I've seen my fondest hopes de 





I’ve ne’er a chance to have a fight, 


But that it melts in rum away. 
(They all sit around table. Josephus produces the pack of cards with which 
Noah and his sons cut for bunks in the ark. Deals and they play. Chorus of 


Freshmen heard atar off. 
CHORUS 
Now is the winter of our discontent ; 


Steal more firewood and pay no rent ; 
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Spring is coming and we have not a cent 
Balm in Gilead, Balm in Gilead, &« 
We wont go there any more, I tell vou 
Wont go there ny more 
ra ( nein hk ep) Ha! Bind up my wounds! Give me an th 
horse Why so! Being gone | am a man again 
Nov the very witching hour of night 
R And I am st s sober as the Judge 
Sees F yen Give me some drin} J yhannes; I’m a sick man! 
Jo nes | him a bottle of Centennial Vermifuge H . 
; te ¢ Wi t doth m my ribs | sinews jum] 
Rohan Shut uy We're playin poker 
Joma Jas. Odorif is, extract from 4 1 eeve that ir of cks of 
| herbie, I'll rrow ten dollars ve 
Vi There's no s 1 thing Ile has ir in his sieeve 
7 mm | h 
M. Now, n me, I see u t en transmorgrily 
r h 
Fosephu S l up f Up for transmorgrily 
Johan Mic jovles, beware my wrath! F% W ents choke you s 
hat there wo be nothing visible of y it the ends of your shit 
t k t of your eye-balls 
VW We'll have none of it here! Thou canst not spell * e’’ without a * 
Ja ( Gentlemen, this must stop right here 
Johan makes a rush at Michael; Tomasso and W. S. P. seize his arms 
7 m.—Unhand me, Ge ntlemen, « by Dusenburv, I’ make hash of him tl 
stops Michael du Boyles, I'm a man of few words 
i} f all men I least have wishe » mi 
1 lam co nt the « ver lam 
Which all thy weisht hath ne yet remoy 
Now from thy truant lips I'll hear no slang 
Lav on, Mike Boyle nd damn‘d be h 
lhat first cries “ Hold! En 

hey clincl vd wrestle around the mm promiscuously 
Fa ( ry found) Wait! I want to go hom 
Lytt Sto} lain! thou goest n it over my dead (drunk) body! 

Thev clinch and follow John and Mike in their Greco-Roman peregrinations 
James Oa Oh | prav vou give me leave to go from hence! I am not we 
Bill P Thou art, a fool, a villain and a knave! 

Fame Udor Have at thee the 
Bill P_—Whew! What man dare I re 
Approach me like a college servant's coat ; 
Che full-blown Sophomore or the beardless Prep 
lake any shape but that ind my firm nerves 
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Shall never tremble—Let us settle all 
By making it a bet! 

Fames Odor \int got no money to-day Boss ; so we'll have to fight. Come on, 
my trusty arm Is strong as ever! 


rhey clinch and perform gyrations such as never before were produced by 
poet's dreams and 


Foe Powell (mounting tal Aha! Whoop! 


Brown's Jamiica Ginger 





I see you strain like Freshmen in a boat! ‘The firm set nerves do burst their 
puny bonds wd lighting through rest of n Cry Havoc! and 
let slip the w, winds, and crack your cheeks ! O Horror! Hor 
ror! Ilorror! is the direst night that ever burst from out Plutonian shores! 
\ha! a hit, My voice is still for wat Voise of falling gla 
Down goes 1! Aha! We the peo} le of the United States in con 
gress asseml solemnly declare that this is red hot! Hang out my 
banners on the outer walls! (Ae fa through tabl Chorus of Snobs and 
Freshmen enter through doors and windows, howling hideously, headed by Carl 
Hellsburg and Jack Swiny Freshmen and Snobs join in mortal combat. 
(rand chaste and general moral slaughter In the midst of it five cats enter and, 
seating themselves upon the mantel piece, yell * Fa 1-a-h!’ while a conglome- 


rated smell of sulphuretted hydrogen, James Odoriferous, Cod-liver oil and brim 
stone pervades all Red fire and calcium lights. Curtain falls to quick music 


upon the TABLEAl 





rHt ND 

Phere has been a strange fatality in the families of the students during the 
past term Iwo fellows lost their mothers and two their fathers; all within a 
eriod f three weeks 

We ive y twenty-five su ther day to get uy y¢ fight, so that 
we might hav in item He por keted the quarter and said he would bring the 
lows We have not seen him since But we want to see him We have 
nother quarter for him Phat night about the beginning of the second watch 
the dogs set up a how! under our window on Withe rspoon Street We had the 
benefht of the fight but were too much out of humor to get an item Every night 
ince the canines have been faithful in performing their nightly orgies under our 
window We will give the boy that other twenty-five cent shin-plaster if he will 
ask them to desist If he don’t, we will be under the necessity of borrowing one 
of those contraband weapons from somebody f slaughtering a few of the 
belligerents If Bill Simpson and a few of our neighbors wish to have live dogs, 
we counsel to tie them u home 

Some little time ago, the Mew VYors Herald, a journal distinguished for the 
length of its news (?) items, the shallowness of its editorials, and the sublimity of 


h 


g, no doubt, to the temporary insanity of the Freshmen 


its self-conceit, stated that Princeton was in danger of going to the dogs throug 





college ruffianism ;—allud 





who “ busted”? Tutor Ferris’s doo This Zfera/d seemed to think that Doctor 








XUM 













McCosh is unable to rule the C. of N. J 
sheet that, i ite of some little kicking against the traces by very fresh, 
mules, Dr. McCosh is still able to sit up and take nourishment with a 
The College of New Jersey is still sticking to the even tenor of its way 
way it proposes to exhibit about commencement The Fresh mules are 
very well lor Fresh mules 

GLEE CLUB ConcerRT.—On the evening of March 28th., the Glee Chi 
Instrumental Club gave a concert in the regular course of entertainments 
the auspices of the Students’ Lecture Association The Glee Club has, of course, 
een obliged to make some alteration Mr. VanLennep changes from Second 
Bas » First Te I th rendered possible solely by the unusual compa 
his voice Mr. Vanuxem, of 79, makes the third First Tenor, while Mr 
f '78, retains his old position Mr. H. Brown, of °76, has been adde 


of Second Tenors, and Markoe has changed to this position, from First Bass 
Mr. Dennison, of °75 iblv fills Mr. \ nLennep’s pla e among the Second 
Basses, while Dunnin 1 Yourt, the ld lependable remain in their ql 
* strongholds The singin of the clu whole, is better than it was last 
veal We have not any such voices as Allen’s and Fleming's; but we have 
more thorough culture, more modulation and better expression Their rendition 

the * Happiest Land” w ertainly 1 enough to satisfy the most « ing 
rit * New Jersec will by popular college song after ‘ nique interpre 

ion receiver The | med * Belles of Princetor 1d enjoy it So did 





s called in theatr parlance a * ¢ 
hi ind discordan struments, no time, 
tune. “no nothin nd was rather disappointed to tind that the ¢ 
nd w 1 play Chis organization is a new thing in college and de 
é ragement It composed of the following gentlemen: Mr. Dennis 
iano Messt Markoe '76 and MeKave 75, first vie lin Mr. Cl pin °75, sec 
iolit Mr. VanLenne 75, flute nd Mr. Wright ‘79, cornet Chis 

ndered Stra Morgenbliitter” and Keler Bela’s “On the Be tiful 
n superb stvle I thunder-burst of applause that followed thei nin 
was—Princetonian We would say, however, th te r untrained ¢ 
second \v st is very flat—or we are very sh rp; we « n'ttell which 

I nclusion we have just two things to t First, it would add 
to the dignity of the performances if Mr. Perkins’ services as conductor were 
pensed with It savors too much of “ singin’ skule Secondly, a lot of 
Freshmen who occupied the south-east corner of the gallery ought to go 
until they learn better manners So mote it be 

Qn April 3rd, the Rev. John Leyburn,. ] f Baltimor elivered, in the Se« 
ond Presbyterian Church, a lecture on “* London The object of the lect 
to assist in raising funds to pay the church debt, but, jud from the size 
audience—which was by no means commensurate with the merits of the 
we fear that the debt was not much assisted 
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Ihe lecture, which was delivered in the reverend gentleman's well-known, 
easy, conversational style, was interesting throughout, and the many illustrations 
were well and aptly mack Che lecturer was happy in his characterizations and 
the ease with which his descriptions and allusions were made was noticeable 
His comparison between the Commons and Congress, which was cleverly drawn, 
rather depreciated our estimation of the former worthy body, and his allusion to 
the strong resemblance between one of our Cabinet Officers on a State occasion 
and an English Major-General of Dragoons on parade was, doubtless, just, as it 
certainly was enjoyable Phroughout the lecture was racy, well delivered and 


instructive, and the small audience present was thoroughly repaid for venturing 
| g g 


out in such horrible weather as the night furnished 


A Senior lately earned fifty cents’ worth of Marshmallow drops and the 
ypplause of the spectators by running across the back campus in his rede de mutt 
The new Carmina will probably appear this month. The many additions 
which have been made will render it a great improvement upon the edition now 
in use, and it will form an additional seavenir for those of us who are about to 
leave Great credit is due to the Editors, who have spent much time and labor 


pon its production 


Putor Cross has gone to the Johns Hopkins University as private secretary to 
Presidant Gilman. *“ Good-bye, John 

A girls’ school—we bey pardon, a young ladies’ seminary—has been estab 
lished in “ our hospitable little borough Che * lady superior” takes the young 


ladies out to walk every afternoon and enlivens their exercise by vivacious con 


versations in French « They say” that the damsels are charming, &c., but next 
month we hope to be able to speak more decidedly and under better information 


this delicate subject 





upon 


ge number of circulars 


rhe town-committee lately posted about town a lat 
headed, in large type, ‘* Proposals Some of our belles have been detected 


touchingly observing them with longing “ thou art so near and yet so far’’ looks. 





recently lost two old and respected citizens in the persons of 
Mr. Richard Stockton and Dr. Macdonald. The former was the oldest member 
fthe Stockton family, and the latter was pastor of the First Presbyterian ¢ hurch 


whose congregation he served long and faithfully 
grey g 


Che new term has opened with all the enlivening incidents usually attendant 
upon such interesting occasions. It is with much satisfaction, not however, un 


mixed with regret, that we note the fact that it is our last 


Occasion—Recitation in English Literature Prof.—“ Mr. J., what merits 
have Byron’s metrical romances ? 
Mr. J.—* I don’t think that they have any at all, sit 


Same Prof.—Mr. L., what was Byron's action with reference to the Univer- 


> 


sities 
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Mr. | He at first was loyal to Cambridge t afterwards transferred his 
. egiance » Oxford 
Prof You are probably thinking of Dryden, sit 
Mr. I Complacently, with hand on chin, and gazing into vacancy—i. ¢ 
reflecting) —“ Ah! You are right, sir; I was 
Messrs. R. Hamilton, Plumley, Shoemaker, White and rraduated last 
; term Che majority of them will probably return for Commencement 
We regret to learn tha Sweet William has | n discharged We fee 
mnfident that he did not com the theft with which he was charged, and w 
trust that we shall shortly see him back on his a tomed round Without him 
he college seems wofully strang 
Mr. Allan Marquand, ’74, and Mr. J. P. Campbe 75, succeed Mr. Cross 
I sin G | 
rhe « ws of the Dartmout s ni umber, were lately suspenc 
for publishing a squib upon the Agricultural College As the faculty had warne 
hem not to make the publication they were rightly serv In connection wit! 
the matter is a very healthy « rial in tl N.Y. 7ribune of the 26th ult., to 
wh especially with reference to our own agitation upon kin subjects,-— 
we would invite the earnest attentior he lleg 
We learn with regret ut h Knox of °76 vy met with an accident 
re ng in the injury of a limb 
I} Glee Club made its , as mised, in th ist vacation l san 
! ibeth on the 18th, New York on the roth, Baltimore on the 20th, Washing 
mon 21st | Philadelphia on the 22nd of April. Although their audiences 
vere not so large as the leserved, they were in’ everv instance warmly received 
n | many met « td were enth siasti ] V emande | The im} ressiol 
everywhere made by them was gratifying in the extreme, and the credit of the 
college has far from suffered at the hands of the gentlemen comprising the Clu 
We congratulate them upon the reputation which they have established and the 
College upon possessing so meritorious an organization 
Cue UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA During the } vac n we enjoyed the 
pleasure of a flying visit to the University of Virginia, and as that worthy instita 
tion seems be but litthe known among us we shall venture to say a thing ortw 
concerning 
The University is located within mile of the somewhat cient town of 
Charlottesville, on the Chesayeake & Ohio Railroad, about forty miles from Staun 
ton rhe Inst m was founded in the year 1825 by Thomas Jefferson who, in 
connection with the late Mr. Witherspoon, was largely instrumental in causing 
that necessary evil, the Centennial It was the object of the founder to establish 
an American institution where the ambitious student could learn almost anything, 
and we consider ourselves safe in venturing the conjecture that he succeeded Phe 
studies are elective, each student being allowed to pursue whatever branches he 
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may choose, but no one can pursue less than three, except under certain unlikely 


circumstances. Each “ School”’ has its appropriate Professor, and a harder work 
ing corps of instructors it would be difficult to find. Eighty is the least possible 
grade which allows a student to “ make” an examination, and throughout the 


standard of the institution is the highest perhaps, in America,—c ertainly in the 
United States. The session begins on the first of October and continues until 
the Thursday before the Fourth of July, Christmas day being the only occasion 
on which holiday is given Che absence of all notions of religious training from 


the scope of the University’s aim is a noticeable feature and one which has not 


unfrequently been the cause of much aspersion,—* that Atheist College" being 


one of the endearing epithets occasionally applied to it by its good haters. 


rhe buildings at the University are good,—considering the time at which they 
> Dd ~ d 


in which are the Recitation Halls, 





were built, wonderfully so. The * Rotunde 





Faculty Room, Library, Public Hall, &c., is the largest of the buildings and looks 
out upon a spacious lawn, facing South. On each side of this lawn is a row 
known as “ East’ and * West Lawn ”’ respectively, containing students’ rooms 
and four professors’ dwellings each, situated at corresponding intervals apart. A 
short distance behind each of these rows is still another, known as “ East and “ West 
Range *’ respectively, containing students’ rooms only —save “* West Range” in 
which are situated one of the Society Halls and a Mess-hall. All these rows are 
long, one story in height and one room in depth, so that every occupant of a 
room is as much isolated as possible,—an idea which, by-the-way, seems to per 
vade the entire constitution of the University. These buildings constitute the 
original University, but some slight additions have been made. The students— 
except such as board in town —board in messes pretty much on the same plan but 
not quite so well as we The men generally are a fine, manly set of fellows, 
most of whom are close students,—and indeed only such men succeed down 
there. All men are there “free and equal and no distinctions are known on 
account of’ age, size or other physical conditions, —a principle rather unsafe, we 
fear, for its younger students . 

Among the most interesting sights about the University are the Library and Pub 
lic Hall, both of which are in the “ Rotunda.”’ The Library is in charge of Mr. 
Wm. Wertenbaker who, we were informed, received his appointment from Jeffer 
son, and here stands a fine statue of Mr. Jefferson inscribed “the Father of the 
University of Virginia,” to which, if we are correctly informed, quite a sensa- 
tional addition might be justly made. In the Public Hall is quite a famous pic- 
ture of “ The School of Athens” in which we recognized the faces of Thales, 
Socrates and others of our “ school-boy friends.”” From the top of the “ Rotunda”’ 
a fine sight of the surrounding country may be had. Chemical Hall, in which 
is a very fine Laboratory, is also well worth a visit. Within the University’s 
grounds is the former residence of President Monroe, (now occupied by one of 
the Professors), within fifteen miles was President Madison's house, and within 
three miles Mr. Jefferson himself lived, so that three of Virginia’s greatest men 


came from within a very small area. 
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can be expected of a people who don’t know a Yankee when they see one? A 





e 


enlightened inhabitant who caught sight of us just as, with our most suave demean 
und aristocratic air we were walking from the train, afterward lightly an 
lespisingly spok fus as “Some Yankee If ever that fellow gets married w 
will send his first child a Centennial horn and a box of Seidlitz powders 


(in the road from the house to the town is the family cemetery in which Mz 











efferson ts buried His monument is the plainest imaginable, but so precious is 
t considered that a high brick wall and iron gate, a bull dog and a double 
urrel iot-gun scarcely suffice to keep out the relic-hunters We were too 
usy to stop to hunt relics. Our return to the village was enlivened by several 
ener ‘ empts on t part of our di t t upa race with our thorou a 
indry aimless 1 idiotic performances on tl part of said thoroughbred, and 
some kindred ev on vy the axle and the sympathetic shafts (on the whol 
the ride was enoy le in the xtreme We trust that Mr. Jefferson’s road to 
ry Was as easy stl ne | ing from his late earthly abods 
We regr hat w { ‘ ‘ tsaf e of is Institution and it 
rr nus and espe \ ve SY m upon which the University is conducted 
This . ect fu { interest » all engag in educational pursuits and we 
received some impressions which we would, if possible, gladly promul 
vate We can’t, wever, and the educational world must bear the loss as best 
it can ro the students of the University with whom it was our good fortune to 
be thrown into contact we render our hearty thanks for the many courtesies 


received at their hands. A visit to Princeton from any of the University’s son 








Wil viadiy wel ned as fording an ypportunity to remove some of the 
obli ns under whicl r uniform kindness placed us The ladies of the 
town—some of whom it was our pleasure to meet—are, like almost all Souther 
ladies, hospitable, kindly, agreeable and bright, and to them we owe much of the 
enjoyment of our visit If they would undertake to remove their obnoxious tel 
. a a - rere i oe ia ‘ 
ow-townsman who called us a Yankee,’’ we would gladly avail ourselves of 
, ’ 
second opportunity of visiting a place of which we shall ever cherish most pleas 


int memories 


Phe following notice of Gen. James Chesnut, class of 1835, is taken from the 





Charleston News and Courter 


* This distinguished Carolinian has been selected by the Cliosophic Society o 





Princeton Col to deliver the Annual Address during Commencement week 


lege 
Gen. Chesnut is a graduate of Princeton It will be astrange if not a sad reunion 
South Carolina has conferred on Gen. Chesnut the highest honors in her gif 
rhe respect in which he is held is general and profound, and the name of Ches 
nut is as stainless as when he who bears it bade farewell to the classic halls o 


Princeton forty years ago.” 


1} 


1 


a 


f 


f 


Gen. Chesnut was U. S. Senator just prior to the outbreak of the war, and 


afterwards distinguished himself as a General in the Southern army. 


Workmen are now engaged in building a large skylight over the Museum. 


This is an improvement much needed Messrs. Mega Therium and Hadro 
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Saurus will look better, and their aged features will visibly brighten upon the 
udmission of the additional light 

GOLDIE’s ROWING ApPpARATUS.—Mr. George Goldie, our efficient instructor 
in Gymnastics, has invented a rowing apparatus which has been pronounced by 
competent judges to be far superior to any now in us¢ It gives a singularly per 
fect imitation of actual rowing and displays great ingenuity on the part of the 
Inventor 


Il previous devices 


Chere are many points in which it differs essentially from < 


Che proper dip and height of the oar above water; the adaptation of the sliding 


seat to the operator's height and its distance above the water; the adjustment of 


the seats to the propel balance req uired ina shell and to closely allow for the 
rolling of a shell, whether single, double, four, six or eight oared; the applica 
tion of the strain just where it belongs — before the middle of the stroke—and its 
subsequent appropriate diminution; the contrivance for imitating the raising of 
the oar in recovery—the proper weight being calculated ; the certainty of “ catch 
ing a crab” unless the oar is used exactly as it should be, and of failing to feather 

] +} ; 


be done properly ; the adaptation of the apparatus for starboard or port 





at will; its great lightness and simplicity ; its « ing a pressure as 
high as one thousand pounds; and the fact tha is not percept 

] ’ | ; ] ’ ! 

le, all combine to make it of great value and it strongly to 


interested in rowing 


Che apparatus is now being patented and Mr. Goldie’s circulars, fully describ 


y be in the hands of all College 





ing the machine and its workings, will pro! 


boating men before next Fall. We invite careful attention to its merits, as i 
lieved to have no equal 
EXCHANGES 
In the absence of ability to favor the college w | with original criticisms, 
the Acta Columbiana transfers from the genial Lampoon to its own otherwis 
inane columns, a jocose and rather good characterization of our covet We sym 


pathize deeply with the Zampfoon in finding that Old Gray Back endorses it 





Chis somewhat remarkable absurdity has got its back up because of our reference 
to the * parsimony ut Columbia How about your literary “ parsimony,  neigl 
bor ? 

Our irate friend is quite muddled His article, published some time ago ar 
now referred to, was unnoticed save to compare it with the therwise unanimo 
opinion of the Boating Convention und had Columbia's representative at the 


, , 
Convention had the ability or spirit to defend his own report, any additional argu 


ments on the part of our delegate might have been rendered unnecessary rhe 
| ? 

reference which we made to our representative was entirely unknown to th 

gentleman until it had reached the printer; and, moreover, he had no connection 


whatsoever with the publication of our late remarks upon the otherwise unnote 
lise 


worthy periodical supposed to reflect Columbian opi 
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If the able and patriotic Princeton “ correspondent” of the Acta would glance 
into his history he might learn a thing or two, and a course in Hart’s Rhetoric 
would not result to his serious disadvantage 


As many of our exchanges are laboring under a mistake in regard to the 


meaning of the term “ Shenannigaging,”’ we have been instructed to “ rise and 
explain.”’ The signification of this word is not synonymous with that of Horse 
ing, Jacking and Ponying as many suppose. It has no reference whatsoever to 
labor saving editions of Greek and Latin authors, as this department of collegiate 


n in the 


training is denominated at Princeton, 7ransing. “ Shenannigag 


strict sense of the term, is the illegitimate use of written characters, arbitrary, 


phonetic, or otherwise, whereby a grade above average may be secured in any 
branch or branches of the college curriculum \ “ Shenannigager™ is one who 
uses these aforesaid aids to mental culture 


Having heard of the suspension of the Dartmouth's vital forces, the LiT., with 


characteristic benevolence, wrote the following short obituary on its departed foe 


Che Faculty of Dartmouth college, however, were successful in restoring life to the 








emaciated form, so there was no death, only ht cataleptic attack. We only 


publish the obituary to show our thin friend of the mountains, how well disposed 

we were towards him 

© Cae e RENE: < ce SAPO T EE SPREE CORNEAS SO NRERNEL eny 
Diep :—At Hanover, N. H., a small newspaper, named 7Ae Dartmouth, in 

the 35th or 36th number of its first volume This periodical was an illegitimate 

offspring of a literary bankrupt, formerly well known throughout New Hampshire 

by the name of 7he gis. Early in life the foundling Dartmouth was placed 


s 


in charge of ten members of the great Seminary of learning situated at Hanover 


rhese gentlemen were so eminently well fitted for their position that in less than 


a year they had developed in their young ward all the virtues (?) which his sire 


possessed before him. He became an adept at falsehood, could utter naughty 
and indecent words, and could even blaspheme the glorious college of which he 
was a pseudo representative In the harmless exercise of these innocent pastimes, 
he was cut off by an act of indiscretion His funeral will be attended by many 
worthy and notable characters, among whom the Town clock of 





be prominent 





—_- 
Huxley evolved man from an ape-like mammal. Haeckel traces his pedigree 
t} 


from the protoplasmic root buried in the mud of seas that existed before the oldest 


of the fossiliferous rocks. Starting from this humble origin, without even the 
idvantages of poor but honest parents, man has steadly progressed Nature has 
ever been his guide and nurse. With feelings of unmixed pleasure, she watched 


‘table to a living organism. And when he 


S 


his development from an early veg 





appeared among the waters of the deep, in the likeness of a clam, it was with all 
the joy of the young mother over the precocious fangs of her first born, that she 
welcomed the appearance of those claws that were to transform him into the more 


intellectual crab, The never-ceasing changes, constantly raising him in the social 














( Mla-pe drida. 
le troducing him ng the mammals, and conferrin on him the pow 
f climbit rees, all were her gifts and joys The bold indiscretion of 
elted the winning grace of the orang-outang Phe was sW 
higher intelligence nd the early original peared other 
re mparatively mo i Hlamilton Lit 
N ng since the NAssau Lit. mildly that the 17 Cntz 4 
Va WW somewhat < eitecd We uot e ily part of reply worthy 
er ! rhe rest is one prolonged screech of h UV 
It (NAssAu LI ppears to be mad at everybody and every thing exce 
s OW signiti self; seems hate every other « eve ll e United State 
strike other college periodicals that honor its exchange list, and even h 
he ty to find fault with the Mississipp! UNIVERSITY MAGAZINI 
Ah! WI lreadful noise Just carrv that smal \ 2? 
The Chu Stud us that in appropriation having been mace 
by the Assembly of Colorado for the purpose of aiding those desirous of instruc 
’ } vy 1S of Mines, this instituti was opened for the admis 
n of son March 6t The aim of the S lis to give scientific tral 
Gg those ] intend following the pur t « nining or met: rev, and t 
fy young men t ke the positions of chemists an yers reduction 
¢ gy WOrk (Juite a useful institut } 
How long did it take the litors of the ¢ Reco to work that higl 
eresting corre 
Wi e re 
Lew urg ¢ 
esteemed the ¢ { 
the new volunte 
, 
cor < I¢ < 
ts exchang 
; ( nm Revi exchanges seem to have been assaulting that venerabk 
exponent of modern chivalry with considerably more ferocity than its shatter 
he Hereafter w 
1 ion trom y* which we hav 
honor of numbering amon show the tone of 
f our exchanges. From the lily be inferred that 
everal exchanges have forgotten the personality of the Lir., in criticising one of 
its editors, In a most offensiveéand uneditorial manner We dislike to refer t 
this subject, but the many abusive attacks upon us challenge our attention The 
juotations is as follows 
“In Mf the brotherhood of exchange editors, we piously heap blessings 
upon (the devoted head that man who manages the exchange department of 
the Nassau Lit. He furnishes a glorious object for the brotherhood to pour out 
the vials of their wrath upon, and to fill with interesting revilings many an aching 
void in the exchange department 




































